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ANECDOTES OF BLACK AND GREY SQUIRRELS, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE 
INSTINCT ILLUSTRATED. 


‘From a Correspondent, ;} 
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Squinrets, as might naturally be supposed, are ex-| since their size and strength are nearly equal, I can 
ceedingly numerous in many of the aboriginal forests| see no good reason for the great disparity in point of 
of North America, so that squirrel-hunting is one of | numbers. Both the black and grey squirrels are mi- 
the favourite and more refined species of sporting | gratory and erratic in their habits; for at particular 
ainongst such as devote a day or two to “hunting-| seasons of the year some sections of the forests will 
frolics” on particular occasions; not solely for the | literally swarm with them, while at other times, in the 
sordid purposes of gain, but partly as a recreation | same situations, but a few solitary stragglers may be 
from other and very different employments. Black | seen, leaping from branch to branch in the tops of the 
and grey squirrels are the most commonly sought | tall forest-trees. 

after; for, in addition to the fact of their being the} The foresight (or by whatever name that instinctive 
most abundant, they are greatly esteemed as an article | peculiarity common te a large portion of the brute 
of food, and their skins are of more value than those | creation may be designated) of the grey squirrel is 
of any of the other sorts. A party of five or six | very remarkable; for although I have always been led 
sportsmen will often kill 2000 or 3000 squirrels—of| to consider it more shy and timid than either the black 
various sorts—in a two or three days’ excursion; but| or red ones which frequent the same localities,—yet 
your regular Backwood’s bear and wolf-hunter rarely | when a season of absolute famine has been approaching, 
condescends to make war upon this species of small | I have observed that it would run greater risks in com- 
game. From all the experience I have had in the| mitting little depredations upon the granary or corn- 
forests of North America, I am decidedly of the opinion | crib than would either of the other species. In two or 
that black squirrels are far more abundant than grey | three seasons, when there was an entire failure of beech- 
ones, but why this is the case I have never been able| nuts, chestnuts, and the other sorts of food that these 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion; for in their | provident inhabitants of the wilderness chiefly subsist 
general habits, and their partialities for those sections of | upon during the long winters, I had opportunities of 
the country that produce some peculiar and favourite | becoming convinced of the fact as before stated. On 
food, there appears not the slightest difference; and| the farm where I resided there or A barn and 
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granary within half a stone’s cast of the bordering 
primeval forest, in which was stored a quantity of 
Indian corn, wheat, and other kinds of grain. Until 
the autumn was advancing I had scarcely seen a grey 
squirrel in the neighbouring woods, but in the month 
of October I observed a few of them paying occasional 
visits to my barn and granary; and, not wishing my 
grain to be stolen or destroyed with impunity, I shot 
two or three of the earliest intruders. On those occa- 
sions I invariably found them carrying off fifteen or 
twenty grains of Indian corn within the cavities of their 
cheeks ; and being provided with comparatively small 
cheek-pouches wherein to stow away the pilfered pro- 
perty, it showed to what inconvenience they would 
subject themselves in order to procure a little stock as 
the means of sustaining life through a long and rigorous 
winter. Whether or not the few that had first visited 
my premises had communicated the intelligence to their 
tribe that my barn was stored with such food as they 
might subsist upon during the approaching famine, of 
course I have no means of knowing; however, by the 
early part of November there were several scores of 
them paying their daily respects to my corn-crib and 
wheat-bin. A few red ones, and occasionally a black 
one or two, would resort to the same scene of plunder ; 
but I found that they were more intent upon making a 
meal on the spot, than upon carrying away a necessary 
supply for the approaching winter. At this time the 
grey ones were so numerous, and audacious too, that 
when I was not at leisure, or felt no inclination to 
make war upon them with my gun, I had to place a 
boy as a sentinel, to ‘scare them back into the woods, 
which he sometimes found great difficulty in effecting. 
In the springs succeeding those seasons of famine I 
found hardly any red or black squirrels in the adjoining 
woods—they had evidently perished through absolute 
want; while a number of the grey ones which had 
been so ‘fortunate as to escape my gun, and that 
had succeeded in laying in a winter's supply at my 
expense, might be seen springing from branch to 
branch, as agile and shy as they had been before the 
approach of winter; and I could not help blaming my- 
self for having denied a small and temporary pittance 
to so many of my graceful, sagacious, and provident 
neighbours. 

Although apparently not well adapted for swimming, 
yet both grey and black squirrels, in their migratory 
excursions, will venture across lakes that are one or two 
miles wide, as well as the largest of the American rivers. 
In these adventurous exploits they generally take ad- 
vantage of a favourable breeze, in which case the wind 
acts upon their elevated tails, thereby rendering the 
excursion both quicker and less laborious. In‘the latter 
part of the summer I have frequently witnessed black 
squirrels crossing the Niagara River in considerable 
numbers; and I always remarked that they swam across 
when the morning first began todawn. On reaching 
the opposite shore they would appear greatly fatigued, 
and if unmolested would take a pretty long rest pre- 
paratory to their setting off for the neighbouring woods, 
whither they were apparently led by the wonderful 
power of instinct. 

_In No. 226, page 393, vol. iv., of the ‘ Penny Ma- 
gazine,’ there is an account of the small striped, or 
ground squirrels, common to both the eastern and 
western continents. It is there stated, that the ground 
squirrels found in the northern-parts of Europe and 
Asia “climb trees with great facility, and make their 
way from branch to branch with great speed.” If this 
statement be correct, it certainly does not apply to the 
common ground squirrel of the British North American 
colonies and the United States; for notwithstanding 
that I have occasionally forced the Chitmuck (as the 





ground squirrel is there commonly called, and not 
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Hackee) to seek refage in climbing, I have never been 
able to scare one far up a tree, for instead of ascendin 

to a considerable height, they would invariably dod 

to the opposite side of the stem; and instead of ole 
higher, in order to escape by leaping from branch to 
branch, they would take the first opportunity of reach. 
ing the ground—often thereby incurring imminent 
danger,—-their sole reliance for escape apparently eon. 
sisting in burrowing in the first hole or crevice that 
presented itself, and not in their capability of leapin 

like other squirrels, from tree to tree. » 





THE NEW FOREST. 


So great is the antiquity of forests, that of those jn 
England there are but two in respect to the origin of 
which we are at all satisfactorily aided by public re. 
cords—the New Forest, created or extended by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and the “ Honour of Hampton 
Court,” planted by Henry VIII. The New Forest 
was anciently situated in that part of Hampshire which 
is bounded on the east by Southampton River, on the 
south by the British Channel, and on the west by the 
river Avon; thus occupying the south-west extremity 
of the county, and forming a kind of peninsula. After 
the granting of the Charta de Foresta, the encroach- 
ments which the crown had previously made on the 
confines of the original forest were abandoned, and the 
New Forest became reduced to its modern limits, which 
extend only from Godshill.on the north-west, to the sea 
on the south-east, being about twenty miles, and from 
Hardley on the east, to Ringwood-on the west, being 
about fifteen miles, and which contain about 92,365 
acres. It possesses advantages of situation, with re- 
spect to the convenience of water-carriage and near- 
ness to the dockyards, superior to every other forest, 
having in its neighbourhood several ports and places 
for shipping timber; amongst which, Lymington is 
at the distance of only two miles, Bewley about half 
a mile, and Redbridge three or four miles from the 
forest ; and the navigation ‘to the great dockyard at 
Portsmouth is only about thirty miles from the nearest 
of those places.» Its soil, which is in general a 
sandy loam, is well adapted to the production of oak 
timber ; it is also one of the very few forests that has 
in some degree retained traces of its ancient regal 
consequence in its laws, courts, and officers. The ex- 
tent of its boundaries, the variety of its contents, and 
the grandeur of its scenery, all combine to render it the 
most important: of English’ forests. 

This tract of land, although not entirely planted, was 
originally made a-forest by William the Conqueror, 
a.D. 1076, and the ‘Domesday Book’ contains the most 
precise account of'its’afforestation. It took its name of 
New Forest, it is natural to ‘suppose, from its being an 
addition to the many forests which the crown already 
possessed, the original name of the tract of country 
being Ytene. The means which were actually used by 
the Conqueror in creating this forest are involved in 
much doubt, and great difference of opinion prevails 
on the subject. Nearly all our old and approved his- 
torians and annalists concur in stating that William 
destroyed a great number of villages and churches, 
drove away the inhabitants, and laid waste a tract of 
country of no less than thirty miles in circuit; and look 
on the fact of two of his sons, and his grandson, having 
lost their lives in this forest, as the judgment of God 
for his cruel and tyrannous proceedings. Walter Mapes, 
who lived in the reign of Henry II., and was chaplain 
to that king, says, “ The Conqueror took away land 
from both God and man, to dedicate the same unto 
wild beasts and dogs’ game, in which space he threw 
down thirty-six churches, and ‘drove all the people 
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thereto belonging quite away.” In these assertions he 
js confirmed by most of his contemporary annalists, and 
every writer of English history, from the eleventh cen- 
tury to the commencement of the seventeenth, has 
adopted them as facts; and the dreadful description 
given of William's cruelties by many of them, scarcely 
exceed the strong and figurative language used by 
Pope in his ‘ Windsor Forest,’ when touching on the 
subject. ‘The acute ‘sense and sceptical inclinations of 
Voltaire rendered him the first writer who doubted the 
probability of the facts thus unhesitatingly put forth, 
which he did in his ‘ Abridgment of Universal History.’ 
Dr. Warton, in his ‘ Essay on the Writings and Genius 
of Pope,’ concurred with Voltaire in opinion ; and since 
that time the subject has been amply discussed. Pre- 
bendary Gilpin, in his ‘ Remarks on Forest Scenery,’ 
has laboured in defence of the early writers, while 
Warner, ia his ‘ Collections for the History of Hamp- 
shire, after bravely contending against the stream of 
history, joins in pronouncing William’s acquittal. The 
general arguments in favour of the king are, that the 
writers on whose authority the facts rest were monks, 
all highly exasperated against him, and greatly offended 
at the exactions he had made on their monasteries ; that 
the assertions of one annalist are frequently adopted by 
many, who, either from want of inclination or talent, 
do not pursue the proper means of extending their in- 
guiries; that no particular era is marked by these 
annalists (who are at other times precise in dates) at 
which these cruelties took place; that there is no men- 
tion of them in the ‘ Saxon Chronicle,’ the author of 
the latter part of which was indisputably contempora- 
neous with William, and who viewed all his vices and 
crimes with a severe eye ; that the district being at that 
time thinly peopled, it is unlikely that places of public 
worship were so liberally scattered ; and that it was not 
necessary, notwithstanding its privileges, that a forest 
should be depopulated: _the forest laws being, both in 
their original form and in their amended state, enacted 
rather for restricting and punishing those who dwelt 
within the limits of those scenes of royal diversion, than 
for those who dwelt without them. The district thus 
afforested by William was greatly enlarged by Henry L. 
as well as by succeeding princes, and remained in the 
same state until, as has been already stated, the granting 
of the Charta de Foresta by Henry IIL. By the peram- 
bulations made from the reign of Edward L. to that of 
Charles L1., the limits of the forest appear to have been 
of the same extent as at the present. The 92,365 acres 
before mentioned do not, however, belong entirely to 
the crown; the private property, consisting of manors 
and freehold estates, situate within the forest is calcu- 
lated to amount to 24,797 acres; copyholds held of 
the crown manor of Lyndhurst are estimated at 625 
acres; the leaseholds held of the crown at 387; and 
about 1193 acres are enclosed lands held by the master 
keepers: thus, strictly speaking, the present woods and 
waste lands of the forest do not exceed 64,562 acres. 
The New Forest is now divided into nine bailiwicks, 
known by the names of North Bailiwick, Fritham, 
Godshill, Linwood, Burley, Brattamsley, South Baili- 
wick, Inn Bailiwick, and East Bailiwick, which are 
again subdivided into fifteen walls. The chief officer 
of the Forest is the lord warden, who is appointed by 
letters patent under the Great Seal, during the king’s 
pleasure; under him are a lieutenant, a bow-bearer, 
two rangers, a woodward, an under-woodward, four 
verderers, a high steward, an under-steward, twelve 
regarders, nine foresters, and. fifteen under-foresters. 
Most of these appointments being connected with the 
royal chase, are now. considered rather as marks of 
distinction than as offices of responsibility or business. 
Besides these ancient officers. there are. two others, 
principally. concerned: in what relates to. the timber, and 
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of modern appointment, the purveyor of the navy for 
this forest, and the surveyor-general of the woods and 
forests. The latter appoints a deputy, whose duty is 
to execute all warrants for felling timber for the navy, 
or for the sale of wood and timber, or executing any 
other works in the forest. 

The only object of real importance now to the public 
in the New Forest, is the increase and preservation of 
the timber. As in every other of the great forests, the 
quantity of timber in it has greatly decreased. ‘This 
fact is owing to the wasteful tendency of the system of 
government under which it was formerly managed, 
rather than any negligence on the part of the officers, 
or encroachments or destructions committed by the 
neighbouring inhabitants. There are extant four dif- 
ferent surveys taken at periods distant from each other, 
by men of such character and situation as to admit of 
no suspicion of unfairness or misrepresentation ; the 
first was taken in 1608, the second in 1707, the third 
in 1764, and the last in 1783. By that of 1608 there 
appears then to have been 197,405 loads of timber fit 
for the navy; by that of 1707 only 19,873 loads; in 
1764, however, the quantity fit for that purpose had 
increased to 36,662 loads ; and in 1783 had again de- 
creased to 19,827. ‘The principal cause of the immense 
quantity of timber in the year 1608 compared with the 
other periods, is found in the great attention then 
paid by government to the landed property of the 
crown, it being the chief fund at the uncontrolled dis- 
posal of royalty. ‘This care seems to have continued 
until the coutests began between Charles I. and his 
parliaments, during the continuance of which, trees in 
almost every one of the royal forests were by one party 
or the other disposed of or destroyed. After the resto- 
ration, the scarcity and highie of naval timber, 
together with the writings of Evelyn, drew the attention 
of government to the forests; and in the 9th of Wil- 
liam LT. an act was passed for the encouragement of 
the growth of timber in the New Forest, Had the 
powers of this act been duly executed, instead of the 
6000 acres now devoted to the growth of timber, it has 
been calculated there ought to have been upwards of 
24,000 acres. Of the quantity of timber which, the 
New Forest has of late years supplied to the navy, we 
have no account; the aunual average amount supplied 
from 1761 to 1786 was 885 loads of oak, and of beech 
about 270 loads, of the annual value of 33822. Siuce 
1792 the former defective system of management has 
been much improved, if not entirely amended, and 
doubtless the New Forest has now become what it 
always ought to have been, a source of national defence, 
by furnishing an abundant, instead of a very scanty 
supply of timber for the navy. 

“The oaks of the New Forest,” says Mr. Gilpin in 
his admirable remarks on ‘ Forest Scenery,’ “* seem to 
have a character peculiar to themselves. They seldom 
tise into lofty stems, as oaks usually do in richer soils, 
but their branches, which are more adapted to. what the 
ship-builders call knees and elbows, are commonly 
twisted into the most picturesque forms. Besides, the 
New Forest oak is not so much loaded with foliage as 
the trees of a richer soil.” The New Forest also 
abounds in. beech, which grows to a large size. It has 
always been. celebrated. for its deer, both stag and 
fallow deer, with which it once became so, overstocked, 
that in the year 1787 upwards of 300 of them are said 
to have died in one. walk alone. The right of deer- 
shooting is now confined to the lord warden and those 
appointed by him; and the annual supply required by 
that, officer is sixty-four brace; a few of which are sent 
to his majesty’s currier, and the great officers of the 
crown, and the rest are distributed, amongst those per- 


‘sons to whom old customs have assigned them. Gilpin, 
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forests, mentions that not many years before the time 
at which he wrote (1794), two men, father and son, 
who succeeded each other in the office of underkeepers 
of this forest, are supposed, during the course of sixty 
or seventy years, to have committed waste, under pre- 
tence of browsing deer, to the amount of 50,000/, ‘The 
Forest borderers have a right to feed their hogs in the 
Forest during the pannage month, which commenees 
about the end of September, and lasts six weeks. The 
swineherds have a great facility in reducing a large 
herd of these unmanageable brutes to perfect obedience 
and good government. Formerly a diminutive breed 
of horses ran wild in the Forest, and colt-hunting was 
then a common practice. ‘This distinctive breed is still 
preserved, although the horses have now in general 
become private property. They are a strong, useful, 
hard-working race of animals, extremely sure of foot, 
but are by no means remarkable for beauty, having 
low croups, and heads ill set on, with what jockeys 
call stiff jaws. During the close of the last century 
great numbers of mules were bred in the Forest, chiefly 
for exportation. 

The scenery of the New Forest affords as great a 
variety of beautiful landscape, perhaps, as can be met 
with in any part of England of similar extent. Its vast 
sweeps of wild country, unlimited by artificial bound- 
aries, are relieved by woody scenes and extended lawns, 
interspersed with exquisite river views, and a distant but 
magnificent sea-coast. The most interesting part of the 
Forest, in a picturesque view, is that confined between 
the Beaulieu River and the Bay of Southampton; the 
water prospects are very grand, and the banks, both of 
the river and bay, being richly decorated with woody 
scenery, give them a peculiarly beautiful character. In 
noble distances and grand forest scenes, the northern 
division of this tract is the most striking. 

The condition of the lower inhabitants and borderers 
of the forest has improved much in a moral point of 
view of late years. Of what they were only half a cen- 
tury ago, the reader may form some idea by the follow- 
ing account, taken from Mr. Gilpin’s work before men- 
tioned :—“* The many advantages which the borderers 
on the Forest enjoy, such as rearing cattle and hogs, 
obtaining fuel at an easy rate, and procuring little 
patches of land for the trouble of enclosing it, would 
add much, one would imagine, to the comfort of their 
lives; but, in fact, it is otherwise: these advantages pro- 
cure them not half the enjoyments of common day- 
labonrers. In general, they are an indolent race, poor, 
and wretched in the extreme: instead of having the 
regular return of a week’s labour to subsist on, too 
many of them depend on the precarious supply of forest 
pilfer. Their ostensible business is, commonly, to cut 
furze, and carry it to the neighbouring brick-kilns, for 
which purpose they keep a team of two or three forest 
horses ; while their collateral support is deer-stealing, 
poaching, and purloining timber. In this last occupa- 
tion they are said to have been so expert, that, in a 
night’s time they would have cut down, carried off, and 
safely lodged in the hands of some receiver, one of the 
largest oaks of the forest; but the depredations which 
have been made in timber along all the skirts of the 
Forest have rendered this species of theft, at present, 
but an unprofitable employment. In poaching and 
deer-stealing they often find their best account, in all the 
arts of which many of them are well practised. From 
their earliest youth they learn to set the trap, and the 
gin for hares and pheasants ;—to ensnare deer by hang- 
ing crooks, baited with apples, from the boughs of 
trees; and (as they become bolder proficients) to watch 
the herd with fire-arms, and single out a fat buck, as 
he passes the place of their concealment.” 
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SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No, IT. 


Lispon. 


Lisson, \as indeed all the cities of the Peninsil, 
abounds with convents and religious houses. These 
edifices give an air of beauty and grandeur to places 
which otherwise would be unworthy of notice; but in 
Lisbon, where such fine opportunities occur, through 
the inequalities of the ground, for placing buildings in 
prominent situations, they become objects of admiration, 
whether we look on them in the mass, as adding to the 
beautiful appearance of the city by their innumerable 
towers and belfries, or whether we consider them singly 
as works of art. The great defect of public edifices ig 
England is the want of a proper point of sight; thus 
our most celebrated buildings, such as St. Paul’s, can 
be viewed only in detail, the effect as a whole being 
entirely lost ; but in Lisbon sufficient space is generally 
left to select a point from whence the entire building 
may be seen at one view. Those in the heart of the 
city have large squares in front, while those on the 
heights generally stand in solitary grandeur. Amongst 
the sacred edifices of Lisbon, the one represented in 
our vignette is the largest, though perhaps not the 
most beautiful in architectural design, being surpassed 
by the Estrella (Chapel of the Stars). The church, 
however, is a fine specimen of that peculiar species of 
classic architecture which prevails so much in Portugal. 
It consists of two square towers of three stories, each 
story being ornamented with Doric pilasters ; the upper 
ones form the belfry, and are surmounted with octagonal 
domes and lanterns: the centre, between the towers, 
is divided into three compartments by pilasters of the 
same order, the ground-floor having three gates ot 
exquisite workmanship, surmounted by niches and 
statues, while three windows occupy the spaces in the 
upper story; and a magnificent flight of steps leads 
up to the portal. It would be a vain task to attempt 
a description of the interior, as every chapel would 
require a separate account; so lavish have been the 
founders of their wealth, and the architects so profuse 
of ornament. The convent itself, which joins the church, 
though not ugly, possesses few points worthy of remark. 
The monastic houses of Portugal are all built pretty 
nearly on the same plan, and one description may serve 
for all; they are squares of various shapes, some being 
oblongs of various degrees, and some perfect squares - 
a long passage runs completely round the building on 
the upper stories, on the outer side of which are the 
dormitories or cells of the monks —small square apart- 
ments, with a window looking outward. The lower 
floor is occupied by the refectory, the kitchen, the dis- 
pensario, and other offices; while several large apart- 
ments are left for social meeting or for council. The 
interior quadrangle is surrounded by a cloister, and the 
centre is occupied by a garden and fountain. 

The vows made by the inmates of these houses were 
often curious and whimsical, and the means taken to 
avoid an absolute breach ingenious. Thus the monks 
of St. Vicenti, who were all nobles, had a vow not to 
walk beyond the precincts of their convent: the conse- 
quence was, that they invariably rode in carriages ; and 
their immense wealth enabled them to keep the best 
equipages in Lisbon. This convent was erected by 
King John III.; and it is worthy of remark that the 
architect fell in the fatal expedition of Dom Sebas- 
tian IIL, in the year 1577. 

The next convent in size is that of La Gracia, which 
crowns the summit of a hill, forming a triangle with 
the Castle and St. Vicenti, but is entirely destitute of 
architectural beauty. Since the suppression of the 
monastic orders in Portugal, this convent is converted 
into a barrack, and is capable of quartering 5000 or 
6000 men, when in perfect repair; but only one wing 
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being used, the rest is sufferea to fall into decay, a great 
part being unroofed. 

The Chapel of Si. Roque, near the palace of the 
Marquis Quintilla, is, perhaps, the richest of its size in 
the world. ‘The pillars to the altar are formed of one 
piece of lapis-lazuli, and the pavement and walls ure 
Mosaics of the most exquisite workmanship, and of 
inestimable value. It is said that when Junot, during 
his occupation of the Portuguese capital, saw this chapel, 
he conceived the design of conveying the Mosaics entire 
to France ; but the workmen, in the attempt to remove 
them, having loosened some of the stones, “ Desist!” 
said he; “ it shall not be said that Junot was barbarous 
enough to injure so beautiful a work of art.” The 
story does not accord with the rapacious character of 
the French general, although the destruction of the 
beautiful in art could call forth a tear even from a 
Marius. 

The Estrella, or Church of the Stars, stands on the 
hill of Buenos Ayres. It is built in the Corinthian 
order, and forms one of the most picturesque objects in 
the city: it serves as the chapel to the convent of the 
Heart of Jesus (Convento de Coracio de Jesus), and 
from its proximity to the palace, and the frequent at- 
tendance of the queen, is more generally known as the 
Queen’s Chapel. The towers are exceedingly graceful 
and beautiful, and the noble dome is a perfect model. 
The portico is perhaps too small in proportion to the 
building, and indeed a tradition is preserved, that the 
architect perceiving this fault too late to rectify it, threw 
himself from the aqueduct, the centre arch of which is 
330 feet in height. 

The convent of Necessidades is now occupied as the 
royal palace: it is a plain unsightly building; nor has 
the painting of the front of a red colour contributed to 
increase its beauty. 

After the magnificence, the grandeur, and the daz- 
zling glitter of the national churehes, there is an un- 
pretending simplicity in the chapel of the British factory 
which touches the heart. There we seem freed from 
the burdensome pomps and pageants which dazzle the 











eye, but enter not the bosom; and the hymn poured 
forth by the congregation seems to speak a language 
of calm devotion which it is impossible to feel when 
surrounded by the bustle which is constant in the 
foreign churches. The burial-ground is tastefully ar- 
ranged ; thick rows of cypress trees cast their mournful 
shadows over the quiet spot, and the rose and the lilly 
may be seen blooming amidst the habitations of the 
dead. Our immortal Fielding lies buried here; and 
while each unknown son of Britain has his epitaph and 
his sculptured tomb, there is not even a line to tell that 
here lies the author of ‘Tom Jones.’ A monument 
has been commenced, but that is all; the foundation 
only is laid, and the body of one of our best authors 
yet remains in a foreign land neglected and unknown. 





YANKEE PEDLERS, AND PEDDLING IN 
AMERICA. 

Peppiin¢, as the application of the term is universally 
applied to travelling traders in North America, is a 
trade or calling by no means peculiar to that country, 
or to be classed among the many novel pursuits and 
customs of our trans-Atlantic brethren. It is rather ar 
old and somewhat exploded European custom revived, 
the very nature of a new and rapidly growing country 
favouring its general adoption; and as it apparently 
accords with the tastes of the inhabitants, its success, 
under those circumstances, cannot be looked on as at 
all surprising. Not over fifty years ago, the more 
secluded and rural districts of the north of England 
were periodically visited by a few pedilers (mostly 
Scotch), who carried long wooden packs, slung behind 
their shoulders, containing a variety of light goods and 
small wares; but of late years these have totally dis- 
appeared ; and at the present time, keepers of small 
shops in the secluded towns and villages furnish the 
articles which used only to be had in the larger towns, 
or from the “ pedlers.” 

The system of “ peddling” in America is not only 
universally adopted, but it is carried on to a very con- 
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siderable extent, and in various distinct and uncon- 
nected lines of business. Alt h peddling is followed 
throughout the whole the United States, 
nearly the whole of the individuals engaged in it are 
natives of the New England or Eastern States, whence 
they are denominated “ Yankee Pediers.” They are 
mostly active, handsome men, shrewd, witty, 
intelligent, insinuating, wheedling, but not always, 
to make use of an Americanism, “ altogether downright 
particular honest.” "Phis vocation is separated into 
sundry branches; for besides general pediers, who deal 
in a great variety of Yankee notions ( goods), there 
are tin-pedlers, elock-pediers, chair-pediers, pedlers of 
spices, pedlets of essences, &e., each of them dealing 
exclusively im the article implied by the appropriate 
title. Sometimes the most cumbersome things are 
peddled (hawked). through the country,—such for in- 
stance as patent washi ines, patent spinning- 
machines, Indian corn and winnowing ma- 
chines; and during the summer you sometimes meet 
a waggon-maker peddling a traim of light pleasure- 
waggons ; or should snow be on the ground, you will 
observe a few sleighs lashed together om a peddling 
expedition through the country. Within the last twenty 
years, that is, since so many canals have beem opened, 
a species of peddling has been introduced on many of 
the canals. This is carried on in boats conveniently 
fitted up for containing a variety of dry-goods, and other 
* notions ;” and these floating “ stores,” or ‘* peddling- 
boats,” as they are commonly called, travel slowly 
through the country, and stop by the way wherever 
there seems a probability of disposing of some of their 
wares. But these floating establishments peddle by 
wholesale as well asin the ordinary way, for many of 
the small country store-keepers find it convenient to 
replenish their reduced. stock of goods by purchasing 
for money—or more frequently by bartering such articles 
as the neighbouring settlers. may have supplied them 
with, which the pedler either barters with some. other 
party, or else converts into cash when he returns to the 
city for a new cargo of “ notions.” ‘This sort of traf- 
ficking, which the Americans term peddling, interferes 
very materially with the regular and more respect- 
able store-keepers,;. for the pedlers being insinuating, 
wheedling characters, dealing for the most part in goods 
of an inferior description, and being birds of passage, 
they find but little difficulty in selling or bartering their 
wares amongst the country-people, to the prejudice of 
the regular store-keeper, caring but little for the cha- 
racters they may leave behind them. But a pedler of 
this description requires a moderate amount of capital 
to commence business with; for im addition to his stock 
of goods, he has to furnish a, canal-boat fitted up in the 
proper manner. Whereas those pedlers who deal only 
in“ essences,” or “ spices” can commence business on 
a. capital of ten or twenty dollars, since a dozen pint- 
bottles of essences, and a tin-ease to carry them in, 
constitutes their whole stock in trade. Those essences 
which comprise peppermint, bergamot, evergreen, 
spruce, &¢., are much sought after in the back-woods ; 
for while some of them are used, under the name of 
“* bitters,” and mixed with the very indifferent whiskey 
of the country by such as can afford to do so, others are 
considered sovereigu remedies and antidotes for the 
prevalent and incidental disorders of certain local dis- 
tricts. of the country. In the capacity of pedlers, no 
smail portion of the young men who annually emigrate 
to. the Far-West from the Eastern States contrive to 
realize their travelling) expenses; fur with a few “ es- 
sences.” or “ spices”’--and not a few “ honied words 
and winning smiles,” for the benefit of the maids and 
matrons of the settlements which may fall in their route, 
they, seldom, find, much difficulty in bartering a small 
quantity of their stock.in trade for a dinner, or a supper 
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and bed, as the occasion may demand. They also, who 
peddle larger wares, and require a waggon, and one 
or two horses, as the case may be, sometimes make 
“ peddling-trips” of 1200 or 1500 miles into the in- 
terior of the country, selling and bartering as they pro- 
ceed on their journey, and sometimes visiting large 
towns in order to replenish such articles as may be 
nearly exhausted. In this system of peddling a great 
deal of business is transacted in the new countries; 
and it very commonly happens that as soon as a pedler 
has realized a sufficient capital to commence business 
with as a store-keeper, having possessed such good 
opportunities of judging of the advantages of the 
various districts through which he has “ peddled,” he 
fixes. upon what he considers a favourable situation, 
marries some girl that he has become acquainted with 
in his travels, and commencing the business of store- 
keeping, exchanges that somewhat dubious title of 
“ pedler” for the more general and dignified one of 
* merchant.” 

Even the Americans themselves—possessing a re- 
spectable share of self-esteem—do not estimate very 


highly the characters of their own pedlers, This no 


. 


doubt is —s* the many ingenious frauds and de- 
ceptions which some of them have from time to time 
been detected in; and yet while it would be considered 


_a grave misdemeanour in any regular tradesman who 


should attempt the very same species of knavery, yet 


when a pediler is detected in having sold: you from the 


stores of his spice-box wooden nutmegs instead of the 


true and genuine East India article, instead of any 


peculiar odium attaching to him for having cheated 
you, you get heartily laughed at for having suffered 
yourself to be thus-imposed upon, while he escapes with 
the fruits of his imposition, and the general remark 
met ** I guess it was only a regular Yankee pedler 
trick.” 





PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL FACTS. 
M. Queretet, in his work ‘ Sur L’Homme,’ makes the 
following remarks as tothe small number of observations 
which have been made upon the progressive development 
of the body :—‘ To show how little advancement has 
been made in the study of the progressive development 
of the human frame, if it were required to establish the 
age of an individual by the combined considerations of 
his physical qualities, we should not be able to find 
any scientific rules to guide our determination, but 
should be obliged to have recourse to the most un- 
satisfactory empiricism.” A knowledge of minute facts, 
some of which perhaps might happen to be regarded as 
too insignificant for notice, is occasionally found to 
afford the safest guide in a case of practical difficulty. 
This has been proved in bringing into operation the 
law relative to the employment of children in factories. 
Under this law, children of a certain age work so many 
hours per week, and the employment of younger 
children is altogether prohibited. But, observes Mr. 
Leonard Horner, one of the Factory Inspectors, “ In 
going through the factories in different parts of my 
district, I was particularly struck with the diminutive 
size of many children who were working twelve hours, 
and, on calling for their certificates, I found children 
certified to have the ordinary strength and appearance 
of thirteen years of age, who were manifestly, to the 
most common observation, not more than ten and 
eleven.” The fact was, that older children had been 
presented to the surgeons under a false name, in order 
to obtain a certificate which was to be made use of by 
a younger child. Here the want of knowledge to 
which M. Quetelet alludes rendered the action of the 
law defective, and the intentions of the legislature were 
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defeated. In the absence of a faithful register of the 
ages of children, it was necessary to take into con- 
sideration the physical condition of each individual ; 
but the growth and development of the body not 
having been sufficiently studied as a department of 
scientific inquiry, no certainty could be felt as to the 
accuracy of the laws to be derived from this source 
until further experiment and observation had been made. 
The development of the teeth might be taken as indi- 
cative, to some extent, of the age of a child, but was 
fallacious as an evidence of its bodily strength. There 
can, indeed, be no one invariable guide in the ques- 
tion of age and strength taken together. Mr. Horner, 
therefore, in adopting stature‘as an initialory step in 
the inquiry, by no means regarded that point alone, 
but its value as evidence was “subject to modification 
from other circumstances, such as breadth of chest, 
muscular strength, and general healthy condition.” 
In this manner, stature seems to be the best point from 
which to start in determining the age of a child, and 
ascertaining, iu the absence of authentic registers of 
age, whether the employment of such child in a factory 
would be in accordance with the law. To take stature 
as the index standard may also be considered as the 
fairest with reference both to the children and mill- 
owners, as, being more certain, it prevents disputes, 
and a child excluded from one factory on account of 
being under a certain size, cannot be taken into 
another on some less intelligible ground. It was 
necessary, however, to obtain this standard by a series 
of observations and experiments made by the medical 
inspectors in the factory districts, as none had pre- 
viously been made sufficiently extensive for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Horner therefore instituted an inquiry as 
to the stature of children by an extensive number of 
individual measurements. The children were selected 
both in the large towns, in those of a secondary class, 
and in the rural districts, and though belonging to the 
working classes, they were not exclusively employed in 
factories. None but children whose real ages conld be 
ascertained with tolerable certainty were measured, and 
also those who did not appear to be in a good state of 
health were excluded. The result of the inquiry was, 
that Mr. Horner received from seventy-two surgeons 
the measurement of 16,402 children, viz., 8469 males 
and 7933 females, between the ages of eight and 
fourteen inclusive, who resided in the district com- 
prising Manchester, Bolton, Stockport, Preston, Leeds, 
Halifax, Rochdale, Huddersfield, Skipton, and the ad- 
jacent rural districts. Many factories being situated in 
the vicinity of the smaller towns, the persons employed 
in them partake of the character of a rural population, 
perhaps nearly equally with those who work in a 
country factory. 

The following table is an abridgment of a much 
more extensive one, constructed by Mr. Horner; and it 
shows the average stature of children of each sex at 
various ages, and also the average stature of children 
without distinction of sex. The total number of each 
age who were measured is given; but Mr. Horner's 
table also specifies whether they belong to a large or 
secondary town, or to a rural district :— 

Average height of 


No.of Children Average Males and Females 
Years of Age. measured, height. taken together. 
Ft. In. Ft. In, 
From 8 to . 8 327 males 3 % 3 9! 
” 9 267 females 3 8} ‘ 
» S8}andunder 9 339 mals 3 11 Ug ag 
~ - 272 females 3 103 § Me 
9 and under 9} 527 males 3 11g 
2 4 
‘ 438 females 3 Vj > 
» 9% }andunder 10 413 males 4 0 4 0 
99 ys 375 females 4 0 
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A height of ' 
é No.of Children Average Males and Femades 
Years of Age. measured, height. taken together. 
‘Ft In. Ft. In. 
From 10 and under 10 574 males 4 1 41 
i os 506 females 1 } 
» 10} and under 11 550 males 4 ij 41 
made 421 females 4 1} ‘ 
» ll and under114 664 males 4 2 4 
» » 577 females 4 2 % 
» 114 and under 12 559 males 4 34, 4 Sf 
oe $e 478 females 4 3} 
» 12 and under 12} 767 males 4 3} 40 
ra ip 712 females 4 33 
» 124 and under 13 660 males 4 Aj 4 «ia 
: ; 618 females 4 43 A 
13 and under 134 1269 males 4 5 
mi toe z 1260females 4 5$ 4 5 
» 13} and under 14 864 males 4 6 4 6 
He ‘) 980 females 4 6) 4 
» 14 «© « « «o 961 males 4 
ty . 1029 females 4 8 Hn 


The average stature of young persons from fourteen to 
eighteen is taken from a separate return communicated 
|to Mr. Horner by Mr. Harrison, a surgeon of Pres- 
ton :— 


No. of Children Average Average height of Males 
Years of Age. measured, height. and Females’together. 
t. In, Ft. In. 
From 14 to 15 117 males 4 8 : 4 83 
» 140 females 4 9 = + 
15 to 16 82 males 4 10: 
j 106 females 4 104 } > + 4 13 
16 to 17 43 males 5 
Ol Oe 90 females 4: ig } in, $ Orr 
» 17 to 18 47 males § i0 5 0 
112females 5 0 lee ’ 


» 
The above table is not founded on so large a series 
of measurements as the one previously given; but it 
embraces upwards of 700 individuals, and, in the 
absence of more extensive observations, it is not un- 
deserving of attention. ‘There seems to have been no 
increase of stature from the period between sixteen and 
seventeen and that between seventeen and eighteen 
years; and in two instances the average height of 
females exceeds that of males. From the age of twelve 
and a half to fourteen, it appears, from the first table, 
that this is the usual course, the females in each half- 
yearly period being taller of stature than the males, 
If the average weight had been taken in every case, 
the return would have been still more valuable aad in- 
teresting, and might have been available as an addi- 
tional check; for as stature alone cannot be depended 
upon as evidence of physical power, and indeed may be 
a proof, and the cause also, of weakness of body,—yet 
stature and weight combined would be tests almost as 
unerring as a personal examination; and when they 
were taken without dispensing with such examination, 
the attempts at fraud in parents, who, by false certifi- 
cates of age, endeavour to get their children into the 
factories at an age not permitted by the law, would be 
impossible, and, in nearly every case, could be discover- 
able by the simplest means. Even without taking the 
weiglit into consideration, the factory inspectors are 
enabled to frame a rule which has been found satisfac- 
tory for practical purposes by all parties, especially as ‘it 
is also founded on the general condition and state of 
health of each child applying for factory work. If a 
child be three feet eleven inches in height, it may be 
assumed that it is nine years of age, and a certificate 
is given for permission to work in the factory, subject 
to the restrictions of the Factory Act ; and if it be of 
the height of four feet five inches, a less restricted cer- 
tificate may then be granted. 
While upon this subject, we take the opportunity of 
apie the following facts, from ‘ La Statistique, 
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Recreation.—Make thy recreation servant to thy busi. 
ness, lest thou become slave to thy recreation. When thou 
goest up into the mountain, leave this servant in the valley ; 


Journal des Faits,’ a new periodical, published monthly 
in Paris :— 

“The average height of Europeans at birth is gene- 
rally 19 inches; female children being of less size in 
the proportion of 483 to 498. In each of the twelve 
years after birth, one-twelfth is added to the stature 
each year. Between the ages of 12 and 20, the growth 
of the body proceeds much more slowly ; and between 
the ages of 20 and 25, when the height of the body 
usually attains its maximum, it is still further diminished. 
This point being reached, it is found that the increase 
in heigh is about 3} times greater than at the period 
of birth. In old age, the height of the body decreases 
on the average about 3 inches. In general, the height 
varies less in women of different countries than in men. 

There is a difference in the weight of the sexes both 
at birth and during infancy. The average weight of a 
male child at birth \s about 7 Ibs., and of a female child 
only about 64 lbs.*. The weight of a new-born infant 
decreases for the first three or four days after birth, and 
it does not sensibly commence to gain weight until it 
is a week old. At the end of the first year the child is 
nearly three times as heavy as when it was born. At 
the age of seven years it is twice as heavy as at the 
end of the first year, and at fourteen years old its 
weight is quadrupled. The average weight of each 
sex is nearly the same at the age of twelve, but after 
that period, taking individuals of the same age, the 
females will be found to weigh less than males. When 
the weight of the body has reached its average maxi- 
mum, it is about nineteen times heavier than at the time 
of birth. The average weight of men is about 130 Jbs., 
and of women about 112 |bs.; of adults, without dis- 
tinction of sex, about 120 Ibs. In the case of individuals 
of both sexes who are under the height of 4 feet 4 
inches, females are somewhat heavier than men; but if 
above this height, men weigh more than women. Men 
attain their maximum weight about the age of forty, 
and women at or near the age of fifty. At the age of 
sixty both the one and the other usually commence 
losing their weight, and the average weight of old per- 
sons of either sex is nearly the same as at nineteen 
years of age. : 





One cause which limits the cultivation of the mental 
powers, is the total absence of religous dissent in the country 
(Norway). Ae difference of opinion upon religious doc- 
trines among a people, is a most powerful stimulus to 
the human mind to investigate, to obtain knowledge, to 
exert the mental powers. The spirit of religious contro- 
versy adds nothing certainly to their domestic happiness, 
but much to their intelligence, acuteness, desire for educa- 
tion, and value for religion. Scotland and England, with- 
out their seceders and dissenters, would have been countries 
in which the human mind slumbered. A land of universal 
conformity is necessarily one of universal apathy as to reli- 
gious matters, or else of gross superstition, : It is to expect 
effect without cause, to expect zeal or enlightened Lelief 
without inquiry and opposition, and the collision of mind 
against mind. There is something of this apathy and of 
this superstition observable in Norway; there is no stimulus 
awakening men from the passive state of mind produced by 
uninquiring conformity. ose who maintain that a nation 
should have but one religious code fixed by law, to the ex- 
clusion of all dissent, should look round and see whether 
there is a sound and true sense of religion in those coun- 
tries, whether Catholic or Protestant, where the public mind 
has remained in this state. “ If ignorance be bliss,” it has 
been said, “ ’tis folly to be wise.” It is this bliss and this 
wisdom which universal conformity to the doctrines of an 
established church, either in a nation or parish, will pro- 
duce.” —Laing’s Norway. 


* It is stated in Dulaure’s ‘ Paris,’ that all children received 
at the Foundling Hospital are wei ; and that if a new-born 


infant weighs less than 6 lbs., there is little hope of rearing it. 
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when thou t to the city, leave him in the suburbs; and 
remember, the servant must not be greater than his master 


—Quurles. 





Tue lessons of adversity are often the most benignant 
when they seem the most severe. The depression of vanity 
sometimes ennobles the feeling. The mind which does not 
wholly sink under misfortune, rises above it more lofty than 
before, and is strengthened by affliction —Cheneviz. 


A good Name.—Who shall pretend to calculate the value 
of the inheritance of a good name? Its benefit is often 
great when dependent on no stronger ties than those which 
accident or relationship have created; but when it flows 
from friendships which have been consecrated by piety and 
learning, when it is the willing offering of kindred minds 
to departed worth or genius, it takes a higher character, 
and is not less honourable to those who receive than to 
those who confer it. It comes generally from the best 
sources, and is directed to the best ends; and it carries 
with it an influence which powerfully disposes all worthy 
persons to co-operate in its views. Nor is this all. The 
consciousness of the source from which it springs is wont to 
stimulate the exertions and to elevate the views of those 
who are the objects of it; and many instances might be 
enumerated of persons who have laid the foundation of the 
very highest fortunes upon no other ground than that whioh 
this goodly inheritance has supplied.— Bishop Otter. 





Manufactures in the Pyrenees—I mentioned that the 
inhabitants of the valley of Carol employed themselves 
during the winter in making stockings. This manufacture 
has existed for many generations in the valley, and has 
greatly conduced to the comfort and welfare of. its imhabit- 
ants. There are upwards of 30,000 dozens of pairs ex- 
ported annually, and the demand for them is constantly on 
the increase. They are sent to Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
all parts of France. The wool made use of is Spanish, and 
the stockings vary in price from ten to forty sous a pair, 
and are all knitted. My companion bought up all those 
which were intended for the Bordeaux market, and was on 
his way there to obtain orders. I asked him if, supposing 
the valley could produce double the amount of pairs which 
it did, he thought they could find sale for them; and he 
told me that ten times the number produced could be dis- 
posed of to advantage; that all the peasantry throughout 
the interior were glad to obtain them, and that at the fair of 
Bordeaux alone he could sell to the amount of the present 
supply. Why then did they not establish the manufac 
turing of the —? by machinery ?—* Because we are 
not permitted to build a manufactory. Government will 
not allow the inhabitants within a certain distance of the 
frontier fo erect machinery for commercial purposes; and 
although the southern districts have complained of this 

reat Kenichi over and over again to the chamber of 

eputies, by means of their representatives, whom they 
have latterly elected solely upon condition that they should 
exert their influence to obtain for them the removal of this 
grievance, they have never yet been able to succeed in their 
endeavour; and we are obliged to go on in our old way, 
when, by having justice bestowed upon us, our districts 
would become the most fiourishing in France.” This is 
but a solitary instance of the internal misgovernment of 
France, particularly as regards her commercial laws, many 
of which are of the greatest detriment to her interests, and 
must ever prevent her becoming a great commercial nation, 
—Summer tn the Pyrenees. 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
589, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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